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Hany reasons may be offered^ to explain ufay the 
disadvantaged have little iirterest^in reading* Along these are: 
attitudes-^^nherent in the family, an inability to afford reading 
^Material, a failure to perceive practical value in readind* a linited 
experiential backgro^uid that lioits understanding, and^a I^t€k of 

^* interesting and meaningful reading matter available to Students in 
' school* Some techniques that may be helf^ful to teachers in motivating 

^ the disadvantaged to read are; reading silently while students read; 
reading^ aloud to students; setting paperback books on tiieir desks; 
reading aloud to a climactic point and stopping; alloviEg students to 

' act out reading material; establi^ing a classroom library; 
advertising readinq through posters^ book jackets, and qlogans; and 
utilizing the newspaper as a medium fcfr reading. (TJ) 
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'rr^hniques for Motivating Intereist in Reading for the Disadvantaged 

High School /student" ^ ' ^ - 

George Usoya, Ph* D. 



One of the chief problems secondary ''school teachers encounter is 
that of motivating the disadvantaofed youth to read* Ig:*clafes reading 
and out-of-class reading assignments become an alBiost daily battle and^ 
struggle between teacljer and studlents* This despairing sit^uatiom of ten 
l^Ss the teacher into abandonihg the. giving of reading assignments as 
the results tend to t>e f ruitlessj and futile/ 

A number of reasons can be bftered to explain wh5^ the disadvantaged 
h&ve ^ittle interest in re^^ng* One reason Uiay lie within the attitudes 
inherent in the family* Perhaps the atmosphere in the home is not con- 
ducive or reinforcing toward reading* The faniily may not be able to 
afford reading material or may not perceive practical value in reading, 
.tinti consequently, cannot encourage it* 

^ 'Another e;^q>lanation may^involv*e the disadvantaged student's 
limited experientia^l ^background \vhich would limit his understandings 
of traditional classroom reading material; this limited understanding 
p;f reading in classes cauld crea^te a negative reception toward^^eading,. 
Closely related to this may be the\laok of interesting and meaningful 
reading matter available to studontsxin the school^ and too frequently. 



these students 5tre bombarded by 
*from which they c^n relate to ve 



stories, krticles,^' and textual material 
ry little* In other, words, the reading 



content is ^rfelevant, unint eresying , and uni^Gntifiablo to tlie^back- 
ground and experience of the stu<'ents* 

One final explanation concerns the act of readong-itS^fT information- 
getting process, (Juite frcqumtlW, subjject-area reading bears little 

■ 1' • ' \ - : ' 

practical value to the disadvantaged student's immediate or*^ future life* 



the^perceive the learning of dates, )TistoricaI facts, iftathematioaX 
problems without practical application, scarce theory ^involving little 
or ho demonstrable utilization as riot bei])g meaningful, and hence, not 
worthy of reading* - . . ^ - . 

Whether the above reasons occur alone ojr are multiple overlapping 
causes , /the problem of , interesting the disadvantaged to read mus-^ be 
dealt with xBunediatelyv The ,task is not an easy^one/ Trying' to over-* 
come years of resistance" and negativistic attitudes toward reading may- 



; )i^Iwever, if 

/ ■ • . — ■ 

important {and certainly most would), then the secondary teath^r 



Seem ^nsumotintable; )rowever, if the secondary teacher views residing 



must assume the .responsibility of 'moti^^vating the disadvantabged 



nri^e following techniques have been succes,sful in jjiotivating reading 
fox the'di^^dvantaged* Some techoiques may be metre successful than others 
^ dea^ai<iing /(ipon'' the atmosphere and psychologduDal make-up of the clashes, 
if is hB^ty theri, t<^^eep' an open, f I'exible, Viid, experimental approach 
,drt mind toward using them; therefore, try as mjjiy ^s possible, if not 

all or ^hew^ during t^e course of thnfe school year, \ 

1 \ ^^'^ ^ . - ' ' ■ — ^ - ' 

1* : R^d yourself while students read* As stucjents read to themselves, 
/ — ^ — ^ * — ^ : ^ — ^ : ^ 

/ ^they observe that the tefiLpher, too, is rd&ding; from their vdew^ 
point, they ^re beirig raiTiforted that- reaidi^g is 'valuable apd . 
important^ In^fit^iibtle "way, the. teacher is. stressing th^ v'alue 



o.f* reading to .them** ^ . 



Read aloiK^to students- , Jhis is rarely ^done; |Xf.is unfortunate 
, that ' reading aloud to' students is^ discontifmed^ a^er elementary 
schoTal* ,F,o^j^soiae reason, .it is cansideijbd r ^n ^elementary practice 
exclugive to tfie early grades* Nothing could be Jurther from the 
truth* Secondary students enjjoy very much^ list'(>ning ,to int^fr^stinfl 
and enjoyable stories. By listening to these stories, ^^udent 



interest' in treading similarly enjoyable stories on their own will 
increase. ,('this can effec^tively be accoittplished through taping a 
stary and replaying it folr successive xjlasses* ) ' ' j 



Set a paperback book on ^our desk . r^Stu 
enters the situation** Jhey ^Gcone curi 
private reading interests. This, then, 



nent observation again 
us about the teach^r|'s 
becomes an excellent 
h paperbacks 



opportui^ity for the teacher to share thji 

Rjgad aloud up*to a climactic point and stop . Assuming^ that all 
stxidents ^lave a coranon reading to fulfill, the teacher can use 
'this technique to'' capture their interest and spwr them into com- 

V . ^ ' ^ , ^ s ^ ' ^ ' 

pleting a reading assignment. Whether the teacher reads from the - 
text itself or from a related text^ the intent?.on is to build up 
interest to an ex(;i ting, point and ^top. If the build-up has been 
exciting, the students will ^ant to begin r^ding 'at the point 
where the teacher ended to find out;ihat will happen next. Needless 
to say, this technique need not be restricted , to narrative material; 
it may^involve how to perfom a task, how to qperate a device, or 
how to improve a skill. The only 'recjui rement involved is tifat the* 
teacher read something exciting. 

DresS'^up or act*out rea^ding material . Allowing sjudents to live 
the characters in a story or role-play h-istorical figures in the 
history class will make the readii:ig more concrete and meaningful. 
Students become more active |5^rticipants as a result of their 
reading rather than passive recipients of that which fhey may ^nqt 
read at all. ^ . *n 

Establish a Qlassr^om library . Departing occasionally from the 

traditional subject-area classroom materials can be beneficial 

\ ■ * ^ / . 

toward inotivat-ing interest in reading. 'The disadvantaged 'syi^dent ^ 



syud 



^ .needs, as do all students, the opportunity to read those materials 

* that personally interest him* Of course^ teacher guidelines are 
■ '^^ ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ . - ^ : , * ^ 

necessary, but, through student contributions, a ciassrpom^librkry 

: ^ . - ^^-^ , ■ 

can be" established in a'Comer of the room* Then class time should 
given periodically t6 allow students to enga^^ in their own 

' f ^eedoiii*-of -^choice reading* ' % 

- * * 

• * 

?♦ 'Advertise reading * "This technique needs to be jireemphasized* 

Advertising can ^ake the form of displaying |>osters, book jackets,^ 
and ^slogans of current magaziiiGs, books," and articles around the 
room* Students become sensiti'aed toward' reading « Their level of 
-consciousness is raised as they are e>tposcd to'the visual st;iiaula^ 
H tion of reading about the room* Books become a constant aVareness - 
a reminder ^hey cannot avoid* 
8* UtiligG the newspaper a^^ ne^liugi for reading ^ In terms' of reading 
relevant* material f<^ tfte disadvantaged youth, -the newspaper -Can 
achieve this purpose' well* Ranging from want-^ads for getting a* 
job, planning a budget, or furnishing a home to calculating live < 
^ jnathemal^?cal problems or plying the stock market, the newspaper 
provides at?t excellent resource for'bringing the live and xelevant 
world of the disadvantaged student into the classroom* ' 

Motivating" the di^dvantaged is a difficult task; there are no easy 




answesfs when (Se^J^ling ;vith\youth who come from complex backgrounds* A 



vafiety of tecHniques mu$t be esnployed to detcnaine^nhich ^nes '^re^ 
successful^ If the disadvsjitaged will not read, then Vhey wiU learn 
verjf little* Motivating interest in reading is *the fn(f.tial ^st^ in 
achieving* success> toward learning through reading* ^ 



